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Stanley, he took out his seal, carefully scaled them, and consigned
them to his trusty squire, Brereton, who departed for Cheshire
with them.

On Brereton's return the princess went with her '* father Stan-
ley" in disguise to the old suburb inn, and there they found the
valiant scions of Stanley, Talbot and Savage, all ready to risk
their lives for her if she would promise to complete her engage-
ment with Henry, earl of Richmond, then an exile in Brittany.
Elizabeth forthwith wrote a letter to her betrothed; trusty
Brereton departed with it for Rennes. Henry was grandson to
John of Gaunt by an illegitimate wedlock, grandson of queen
Katharine of Yalois, of the French blood royal, and, what was
better worthy attention, the representative of the ancient line of
British kings, a claim excessively popular just then in the English
south-west counties as well as in "Wales.

Although he was in love with another young lady, and had
never seen the fair Elizabeth, a very favourable answer was re-
turned by Henry, and Brereton delivered it safely. Fortune
had changed once more with the fair heiress of York, her little
cousin, Edward of Gloucester, died a few months after the murder
of her loved brothers, leaving the usurper childless. The queen,
her aunt, struck with mortal grief, was evidently drooping to
the tomb; and all her uncle's hateful partisans loudly declared
that their royal master ought to wed his niece. Anne of Warwick
did not believe that Elizabeth wished for this disposal of her
hand, although she herself knew the report, and dreaded lest she
should be murdered to leave her husband free. Tet she sent for
her niece in early spring, 1484-5, and gave her the place of honour
at her side at a grand festival. Before March was spent, the
unfortunate queen of Richard expired.

The indignation of the English people kept Richard HE. from
outraging humanity by forcing an early marriage with his niece.
By way of punishment for her aversion he shut her up with
Clarence's son, the young earl of "Warwick, in the strongest and
most gloomy castle in Yorkshire, Sheriff Hutton. No one in
London knew where she was. However, the population of the
adjacent counties thronged the gates of Sheriff Hutton, with the
news of Richard Ill's fall, and the heiress of York was brought
to Leicester the very evening of the victory. Elizabeth witnessed
the entry of the triumphant army. She met the corpse of the
tyrant on its way towards the Grey Friars he had founded, to be
interred. She is said to have exclaimed, ek TJncle, how like you
now the slaughtering of my brethren dear ?" She* found herself
surrounded by her friends of the house of Stanley, and in a day